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same from others. Though something of a politician, I do
not think his judgment and opinion in regard to public af-
fairs were always correct or reliable. In the early stages of
the late Civil War I thought, and still think, his counsels
were not wise, and yet they received extraordinary favor
and had great weight with President Lincoln. My impres-
sions are that Mr. Seward persuaded the President that
the opinions and advice of General Scott were of more
value than those of any others or all others, and Seward was
before Mr. Lincoln's inauguration thought to be the coming
man. This he used and contrived by flattery to infuse into
General S. the advice on public affairs which he wished to
have commended to the President when he made military
inquiries.

The course of the General at the beginning of our troubles
was equivocal and unreliable. He began right and with
good advice to Mr. Buchanan to garrison the forts of the
South. A small military force in different localities would
have served as rallying-points, strengthened the union
sentiment and checked disunion. But he seemed to have
doubted his own advice, halted, and after Congress con-
vened in 1860 would fall into Mr. Seward's views and was
ready to let the "wayward sisters go in peace." He, in
those days, imbibed an impression, common among the
politicians in Washington, that Mr. Lincoln, the newly
elected President, was unequal to the position, for he had
not figured on the national arena. It was supposed, there-
fore, that one of his Cabinet would be the managing man
of the incoming administration, and that Mr. Seward, his
principal competitor in the Republican nominating con-
vention, who was to be the Secretary of State, would be
that manager. This was the expectation of Mr. Seward
himself, as well as of General Scott and others. He had
been a conspicuous party leader for twenty years, with a
reputation much overrated for political sagacity, and with
really very little devotion to political principles, which he
always subordinated to his ambition. It was not surpris-